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Back to the piano for the last four days. Returned to the third and
fifth Barcarolles of Faure. Fugue in A major (first book of the Well-
Tempered Clavichord).
Long visit from Green the day before yesterday; I introduce him to
Curtius, come to take tea. Green stays after him, talks to me about his
next book, which he wants to be quite different from the preceding
ones, and for which he is inaugurating an entirely new method of work.
I let myself be led into reading him almost all I have written of CEdipe
through a desire to show him my confidence and through a need to
try out my sentences on a mind so different from mine. I do not believe
he is very sensitive to qualities of style; but it just happens to be some-
thing else that I am aiming for. I let myself be led into reading him
likewise some already old pages on mythology, and am angry with
myself afterward, fearing to have tired him. These pages seemed to me
overwritten and lacking in spontaneity. I do not think he could have
liked them; and, as a result, I ceased to like them myself.
7 October
Exhausted by a very bad night. The fate of X. and of Y., which is
at stake, torments me so that I cannot get more than four hours' sleep.
I have very serious conversations with one and then with the other;
do not know what to fear, what to wish for. . . ,
I cannot write in this notebook anything of what is most dear to
me; thus it is that not a trace will be found here of the Constantinople
adventure, which, during the last three months, has so filled my mind
and which I am not yet willing to believe closed. I think of it every day
and never pass in front of the concierge's door without looking anx-
iously to see if perhaps at last a letter . . . I cannot believe that fimile
D. will accept being forbidden to write me. ... It is better to say
nothing of it than to say too little.
Cuverville, 8 October
It is certain that I change my opinions with a facility that discon-
certs even me. P., with whom I dined yesterday, told us (Marc and
me) what ready ground anxiety found in her, and her disposition to
imagine the worst at once, as soon as, for instance, Marc left her with-
out news or the auto that was to bring little Michel back to her was
late. I too, I told her, I always imagine the worst; but quite calmly.
Not a day goes by without my imagining my death and that of all
my friends. And, for example: every night when I used to return alone
to Auteuil, I expected to find the Villa burned down or robbed, an
assassin behind the door, which I nevertheless would open without
trembling; none of all this (which on certain evenings, however, I
visualized with an impressive preciseness) managed to get any real